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Votume III. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1841. 


Nomser 17. 





In former times it was customary to inter the dead within 
the precincts of the Church, and the nearer the altar, the 
more favored was considered the resting place of the de- 
parted. The pavement of most of the ancient churches in 
Europe, rests on the remains of the noblest champions an 
high born dames of chivalry, while their humble followers 
were content with an interment in the adjoining grounds. 
Thus the church yard became but another name for a burial 
place, and the sanctuary a receptacle for the mouldering re- 
mains of mortality. 

In cities, but small space could be procured for this pur- 
pose, and as it was esteemed a Christian privilege to be placed 
in consecrated ground, the accumulation of remains was 
very great. The most sacred feelings of the community being 
connected with the practice, however, it has been found ex- 
tremely difficult to remedy the evil, and in London and other 
large cities, the practice exists to the present day, though it 
is impossible to find places for new interments, without dis- 
turbing those who have been but a few years before depos- 
ited in the same place. 

Various considerations induced the citizens of Boston, some 
years ago, to prohibit further interments in the small bury- 
ing grounds in the compact parts of the city, although the 
proprietors of tombs still retained the right to use them as 
heretofore. A necessity was however created for a suitable 
place without the city, where the relics of departed friends 
might rest in quiet seclusion from the bustle and confusion 
of a busy mart, and secure from the desecration to which ex- 
perience had shown the burial grounds of cities to be liable. 
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View or Mount Avsurn. 


A company was formed for this purpose, who made choice 
of a beautiful spot of wooded ground long known by the 
name of “Sweet Auburn,” about four miles from the city. 
The place was enclosed, and solemnly dedicated to this sa- 
cred purpose, with appropriate religious services. Great 
pains have been taken to improve and beautify tue grounds, 
which are laid out in paths and walks, making all the lots 
accessible, and forming one of the most delightful scenes of 
which the imagination can conceive. The project has been 
highly successful, and has met with great favor from the 
public. 

Since the opening of this cemetery the example has been 
imitated in many other places;—among others in New 
York, Philadelphia, Salem, Springfield, &c. 


Aelect Tales. - 
THE CONSCRIPT BROTHERS. 


A TALE OF NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGNS. 











[concLuDED.] 

By sunrise De Lancey had proceeded many miles on his 
way to Paticre, where Jean de Castellon resided. It would 
have been a long and weary foot journey for one with less 
health and muscular strength: but it was his favorite way 
of travelling, and, he was fully of opinion, much less fatiguing 
than any other mode of journeying. He was two mnch ac- 
customed to his knapsack to find it any burden, and he had 
provident virtue enough to secure himself means for every 





comfort a foot traveller could desire. His little modicum 
had increased during the past year, and though, in the 
thoughtless benevolence of his heart, he sometimes gave a 
few francs injudiciously, yet he always said, in some way or 
other, they brought back their full interest. ‘ 

When he entered Patiére he inquired for the house of Cas- 
tellon, and was directed to a whitewashed cottage, sarround- 
ed by venerable trees. It was in the month of June, and 
every shrub and flower was in its first fragrance. An oid 
man was sitting on a bench before the door. De Lancey ap- 
proached him with a respectful air, and, taking off his hat, 
said, “ Monsieur de Castellon ? ” 

“The same,” he replied. 

“J would ask,” said the soldier, hesitatingly, “ for Philip.” 

“ And why for Philip?” said the old man, sternly, “why 
not for Conrad, my eldest born, and Edward, my youngest?” 
De Lancey made no reply. “Come,” said he, “with me, 
and I will show you all I know of them.” 

He arose from his seat and walked slowly to a litile wicker 
gate. He entered it and proceeded by a foot path to a hil- 
lock planted with trees. The soldier followed in silence. It 
was the family burying-ground. Three simple grave-stones, 
with the names of the brothers inscribed on each, were placed 
side by side. De Lancey’s question was answered. Philip 
had never returned from the battle of Waterloo. 

“T knew,” said he, with emotion, “ the fate of Conrad and 
Edward ; but I had hoped Philip had escaped.” ; 

“Not one,” said the father, clasping his hands; “nota 
remnant was left.” 
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“I was a fellow soldier,” said De Lancey. “I was quar- 


tered with them the evening before the battle.” 

“ A soldier in Bonaparte’s army ?’’ said the old man, ex- 
tending his hand. “Then you, too, are a conscript?” 

“No,” said De Lancey, “I was no conscript. I enlisted 
voluntarily.” The father withdrew his hand, and turned 
coldly away. 
= “IT have a commission from your son Conrad,” said De 
Lancey ; “ but it is for your daughter, and I must deliver it 
to her.” 

As they approached the house Alice met them at the door. 
The sight of a soldier revived painful recollections, and a 
cloud came over her bright and blooming countenance. 

De Lancey started at the strong resemblance she bore to 
her twin brother. There was the same tranquil expression 
of sweetness and innocence that had lingered on his face, 
even after his death. 

He put his hand into his bosom, and withdrew\the minia- 
ture. “This,” said he, “1 promised your brother Conrad to 
deliver to you, if I was the survivor.” Alice took it, gazed 
upon it for a moment, and rushed into the house. 

The father, with an air of authority, desired De Lancey to 
come in. The soldier proceeded to inform him of all the cir- 
cumstances which related to the deaths of his two sons. 
“Of Philip, I know nothing. When I last saw him he had 
received no injury, but was in the heat of the battle, and 
fighting with a bravery worthy of Napoleon himself.” 

“No more of that,’’ said the old man, with bitterness. 
“ You say,” continued he, “Conrad died in your arms.” 

“ He did,” replied the soldier; “and he had every com- 
fort, and the best of medical advice ; and as for attendance, 
it would not be becoming for me to say much about that, but 
I never left him, night nor day, as long as he lived. I could} 
not have done more for him,had it been the emperor hiinself.”’ 

The last words were uttered in a low volce, and seemed 
to have escaped him without his consent. The father, how- 
ever, did not remark them. 

“T hope,” said he, “ my son died like a good Protestant.” 

“T don’t know any thing about that,” replied De Lancey, 
* but I am sure he died like a Christian.” 

“This is a popish country,” said the old man; “I hope 
he had no father confessors about his bed.” 

«“ Not one — not a limb of them,” said the soldier. 

De Castellon was a Swiss, and entertained a harror of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

“You say,’’ said he, “that my poor Conrad died like a 
Christian. Then he confessed his sins to his Maker, and! 
died in the fear of God.” 

“T don’t know,” said De Lancey, “ what he might confess, 
for that was an affair between his Maker and himself; but; 
as to fear, I saw nothing that looked like it, for when he 
was dying, he said, ‘I did not expect to meet my dear Ed- 
ward so soon; but I am going home, after all.’ ”’ 

“ You must stay with us a few days,” said the old man, 
his heart melting at the thoughts of his sons. 

“ Most willingly,” said De Lancey, “if you will give me 
some employment. I do not love idleness, and about plone} 
like this, a pair of hands can’t come amiss.” 

It was amusing to see with what facility the soldier adopted 
the habits and employments of the farmer. His services 
grew every day more and more important to De Castellon. 








A treaty of amity seemed to be formed between them, and | 
A sentiment|/seemed to me beyond the usual chances of war that three|| Alice had asked of her father was to take care of him, to be 


Bonaparte was never alluded to on either side. 
of delicacy had prevented De Lancey from delivering the| 
letter of the brothers, for he knew the contents, and that they | 
related wholly to himself. | 
The intercourse between Alice and the soldier was friendly 
and confiding. He learned from her how he could best as- 
sist her father in his labors, and how he could be most use- 
ful to herself; and they soon ceased to regard each other as 
strangers. This present mode of life was to the soldier like 
a new existence. To exchange the noise and bustle of a 
camp for the serenity and stillness of the country ; to feel; 
his time and his mind occupied without the feverish encine-| 
ment of contest, was alone delightful. But when, added to 
this, he felt for the first time the power of woman, her bine! 
cent and affectionate smile, the sanctity of her virtue, her 
habitual sacrifices in the arrangements of domestic life, and| 
her habits of temperance, of order, and of purity, he shrunk 
from the recollection of past scenes. This feeling he ex-| 


pressed to Alice, whom he sportively called his pet lamb, | 
with his usual frankness. 
«“ What a forlorn creature,” said he, “I have hitherto been!! 


I have had nothing to love or watch over—I can but just 













lremember my mother—and yet, when my head has been 
throbbing with pain, I have sometimes wished I could lay it 


| 
\only the thought of a moment, and I banished it as unmanly, 


;with which I fought for my country.” 


jagain if you could find a leader?” 

“No,” he replied, “not if I can find employment any 
jother way. My views are changed. 
|sociations which are newto me. I think I am going back 
ito childhood again. The flowers have the same fragrance 
that they used to have when I was a boy, and the world 
jseems to me to be just created. I desire no greater happi- 
jness than to live with you and your father as 1 do now, and 
you have only to say the word, and 1 wil] turn my sword 
into a pruning-knife.” 

It was by such language, uttered almost without thought, 
jthat the young couple began to promise endless faith to each 
jother. 

« But Iam afraid,” said Alice, after an impassioned burst 
of feeling from her lover, “that my father will never consent 
Ito our being married.” 

“ And why not?” said the sanguine Fortunatus. “‘ Where 
jcan he find a more devoted son-in-law —one that will doa 
jharder day’s work, or raise a finer crop of wheat? Beside, 
Alice,” said he, smiling affectionately, “ you have been be- 
jqueathed to me. J never would have told you about the 
thing, if you had not voluntarily given me your heart; but 
now you shall know the whole.” 

It was the first time that he had alluded to the letter. 
Alice listened to the explanation, without participating in 
his sanguine expectations. She knew her father was tena- 
icious of his projects, and that he favored the suit of her 





cousin Pierre. 

With the confidence of 2 warm and generous heart, De 
Lancey repaired to De Castellon with the sealed letter in his 
hand. He took it and read it through, then turned'a steady 
eye on the soldier. 

“ Why have you not delivered it before?” said he. 

‘‘My motives,” replied De Lancey, “may not have justi- 
ified this delay ; but I knew the contents of the letter, and I 
|knew, also, that I had no right to expect from you the same 
confidence in a stranger that your sons had felt.” 

“ And what now has aliered the case?” said the father. 

The soldier blushed “eeply ; “T don’t know why I should 
jhesitate to speak,” said he. “It is the confidence your 
daughter has placed in me. She has permitted me to ask 
your consent to our union. I have something to begin the 
world with. I have health and activity, I will serve you 
with the fidelity and affection of a son, and if, as it may be 
from the common coursegpf nature, Alice should be left alone 
with me, I will shield her from every evil.” 

The eagerness with which he spoke had prevented his at- 











tending to the emotions that were struggling in the old man’s||was white with time. 


countenance. 
At length he exclaimed, “I see it all. 





| 
of my sight! Away, wretch!” 

“ What does all this mean?” exclaimed the soldier, with 
jastonishment. 


“ Ask your own vile heart?” replied De Castellon. “It 


sons should fall in one battle. But you could tell us how it 
was; you could describe their last agonies, and have now 
‘come to reap the reward of your treachery!” 
| De Lancey for a moment stood petrified. 
|moment. 

“ Old man,” said he, “ were you my equal in age, or were 
you any other than you are— ButIdowrongtoreply. Fare- 
well! we meet no more.” 

Alice had repaired to a little arbor that her lover had 
jreared for her, and that was already covered with the quick 
|springing vines of a luxuriant climate, to await the success 
of his communication. Many a foreboding doubt assailed 
her mind, when she cast her eye upon its agitated counte- 
nance. 

“IT come,” said he, “to take leave of you for ever.” 

It was in vain that Alice entreated him to delay his de- 
parture from the village. 

‘“‘ My father may relent,’ said she. But he was resolute. 

“Had it been common reluctance,” he replied, “I would 
shave borne with it. I would have crouched like a slave fo: 


It was but a 














in her lap, as I usedto do when I wasa child. But this was 
for I only considered myself ennobled by the ferociousness 


“Well,” said Alice, smiling, “I suppose you would fight 


I have a thousand as- 


Iam no longer a|/maturer life. 
dupe. My poor boys were victims to this faial legacy. Out)|her cheek had withered before its time. A paleness had 


| Alice, I wish not to shock you by repeating what has passed. 
\If your father tells you, I shall be justified in your opinion. 
|Farewell! dearest and best; henceforth this world is a wil- 
\derness to me. I care not which way I steer my course. 
| With anguish I speak it— we can meet no more.” 

| Bitter, indeed, was the parting. For the first time, the 
‘hitherto happy Fortunatus felt the true pang of sorrow. The 
tenderness of friendship had refined and softened his heart, 
jand given it an unwonted susceptibility. Till now, he had 
|met the evils of life with an unsubdued spirit. He had faced 
danger and death in every form ; but the tears that he drew 
ifrom Alice, and the affection he had awakened in her bosom, 
\were spells that changed the life-current of his heart. 

With slow and lingering steps he quitted the village, wholly 
unlike the being that had entered it three months before, and 
inquired for the house of De Castellon. Where was now his 
new-born enthusiasm for every object in nature? Witha 
listless step he trod on the sweet-scented wild flowers, as if 
writ were the dry and worthless leaves of autumn. He 
realized, as many have done before, that it is the light of the 
|mind that throws over nature her verdant and prismatic 
hues; that gives to the music of the birds its sound of glad- 
ness ; to the lofty cataract its thunder of eloquence; and to 
the murmuring waterfall its sweet, low notes of sympathy. 

It was not, however, in the constitution of the soldier to 
cherish melancholy. When he first quitted the village, with 
his heart swelling with anguish, and his head throbbing with 
indignation, he felt as if all ties were broken with the human 
race ; but, as he walked slowly on, his pulse beat more tem- 
perately. By degrees he answered with something like gaiety 
to the greeting of the peasants who accosted him as he passed. 
The feeling of mortification, which the horrible suspicions 
of De Castellon had engendered, began to dissipate, 

“He is an old man,” said he, “ blasted and withered by 
the breath of heaven: I will think of him no more. But, 
Alice! may I perish if I forget thee!” 

For his future lot he had no anxiety. With his sword he 
knew he could carve out a living, but the same sentiment 
came over him that had operated with so many of Napoleon’s 
soldiers — ‘* Wherefore should we fight? We have no em- 
peror to fight for! ’’ and he resolved to quit France and seek 
his fortune elsewhere. There is an energy, a feeling of re- 
source, of mental power, that is invincible. He who is born 
with the determination to succeed, will realize “ nothing is 
impossible.” 

Love, with men, js a recreation and a passion. With 
women, it becomes a part of their existence. Let not her, 
who has once given herself up to its reveries, hope to break 
the spell that is wound around her. Sickness, poverty, and 
age may, to the eyes of others, render the object worthless ; 
but the sensibility of woman possesses an alchemy that 
turns allto gold. It is in vain for friends to reason, for the 
world to scoff — her destiny is to love on. 

Years had passed away. The head of the old De Castellon 
The youthful and girlish figure of 
Alice had assumed the serious and maidenly deportment of 
Yet any one might have seen that the rose on 








wore there, but it was the complexion of sentiment and 
jthought; there was nothing of the sickly hue of melancholy. 
|Her cousin Pierre had many times renewed his suit, and at 


last had consoled himself with a less cruel fair one. All 


the comfort of his old age, and when that was past to lay 
\down beside her mother’s grave, and have strewed on her 
own, as was the custom of the village, a few emblematical 
flowers, as a token that the lowly tenant had died in“ single 
blessedness,” 

The internal arrangements of the cottage retained all their 
comfort and neatness ; for though Alice had lost some of the 
superfluous activity of youth, enough remained for all the 
useful purposes of*life; but the external appearance had 
gradually changed. The hedges were untrimmed, and im- 
plements of agriculture lay unsheltered on the greensward 
before the door. The hills and pastures were no longer 
crowned with Juxuriance. All looked as if the master’s 
hand was wanting. 

It was a cold evening in November that Alice and her 
father were seated by the fire. There was an air of comfort 
in the little apartment that female ingenuity knows well how 
to give. The floor was covered with a carpet of her own 
manufacture ; and her father’s arm-chair had been stuffed 
ind rendered commodions by her own contrivance. There 


lyour sake ; but to be suspected of the basest of crimes !—]iwas the debility of age and sickness in his appearance, and 
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a crutch lay beside him. Alice read aloud or worked, alter- 
nately, as best suited her father. She had just taken her 
book when the sound of wheels stopping at the door arrested 
their attention. A man hastily entered, and stood for a mo- 
ment gazing at the inhabitants; then, rushing forward, he 
knelt before the old man, exclaiming, “My father! my 
father!” 

De Castellon was bewildered, but not so Alice. ‘It is my 
brother !”’ she exclaimed, and hung upon his neck. When the 
father began to comprehend the scene — that it was, indeed, 
Philip restored to him, he inquired for Conrad and Edward. 

’ The countenance of Philip changed, and he said, “I only 
am left to tell you.”” In the same expressive language the 
father replied, “‘ Now, then, let me die, since I have seen the 
face of my son!” 

Providence has wisely decreed that the sensibilities of life 
shouid be blunted by age, and the effervescence of feeling 
pass away. The old man became calm, and at his usual 
hour desired Alice to read a chapter in the Bible. Amid 
tears and sobs she read aloud, but every word called forth 
the bursting emotions of her heart, and her soul was kindled 
by living fire from the altar. When she ceased, a low fer- 
vent prayer from the lips of the father followed; and then 
Alice performed her usual office of putting him to bed, and 
was again at liberty to throw herself into the arms of her 
brother. Their conversation was long and deeply interesting. 
He told her that after the battle of Waterloo he was conveyed, 
among the wounded, to a small farm-house, and found that 
his life was considered worth preserving by the English, 
among whom he now was; that when sufficiently recovered 
he was put on board a small vessel, bound for the West In- 
dies ; that they were taken by Spanish pirates, and himself, 
wiih three others, put on shore on the coast of South Amer- 
ca; that he had earned, by daily labor, a pittanae that kept 
him from starving, but he had still to contend with weak- 
ness and depression. “But now,” continued he, “ Alice, 
comes the best part of my story. I was one day working on 
the wharf, when a vessed arrived, and a young man sprung 
on shore that I immediately recognized as a fellow-soldier at 
the battle of Waterloo.” 

He stopped and looked earnestly at her —the blood rushed 
to her cheeks. 

‘¢ Yes, sister,” said he, fully comprehending her emotion, 
‘it was our friend Fortaunatus! I learnt from him all that 
had passed. From this moment I felt new energy; my whole 
nature was changed. He loaded me with kindness. You 
know his happy faculty of making friends. Several of the 
officers, who had quitted France and repaired to this country, 
recognized the brave and warm-hearted soldier. Fortune 
showered her gifts upon him, and at the end of three years 
after our first meeting, we have returned once more; I, with 


little more than I carried with me; but my companion rich|/keen hyena, fellest of the fell,” and is of two species, the 
enough to purchase our whole estate, which, as it proved, we lone marked acrass with several blackish bands, the other 


unfortunately bequeathed to him.” 
_ “Then he is in France?” said Alice, faintly. 

‘He is,” replied Philip, “and he loves you as well as I can 
see you do him; but he will not come here. He cannot 
forgive my father for his horrible suspicion.”’ 

“Then he does not love as I do,” said Alice, ingenuously, 
“or all would be forgiven.’ 

‘No, Alice,” replied Philip, “men never love as women 
do. They have various motives which operate ; but next to 
his country and his honor, a man may love his mistress.” 

“Tam afraid you have forgotten poor Lucile,” said Alice, 
reproachfually. 

‘‘ Perhaps she has forgotten me,” replied Philip. 

“Oh! no,’ said Alice, “it was but the other day she came 
up here and sat down by your grave-stone, and wept bitterly, 
and said she never should forget you.” 

“ Well,” replied Philip, “I have returned the visit, for I 
called to see her on my way here, and informed her that I 
was alive and well.” 

“J see,” said Alice, smiling, “you were right. A man 
may love his mistress next to his country, and his honor 
before father or sister. But tell me, my dear brother, how! 
could you remain so long in a strange country, away from 
us, and not send us word you were living.” 

“As to remaining there,” said Philip, “there was not 
much choice in the business. I was taken up on suspicion, 
and had to work with a chain round my leg; and what good 
would it have done you to know the miserable condition of 
your brother? After the arival of De Lancey, his plan was 
best —that we should return together, as soon as he had ac- 
complished the object of his voyage.” 


| 
| 


I heard something pass behind me towards the bed: but 
upon looking round could perceive nothing. Having finished 
what I was about, I went out of my tent, resolving directly 
to return, which I immediately did, when I perceived two 
large blue eyes glaring at me in the dark. I called up my 
servant with a light; and we found a hyena standing near 
the head of the bed, with two or three large bunches of can- 
dles in his mouth. To have fired at him would have been 
at the risk of breaking my quadrant or other furniture ; and 
he seemed by keeping the candles steadily in his mouth, to 
wish for no other prey at that time. As his mouth was full, 
and he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of him; 
and with a pike struck him as near the heart as I could. It 
was not till then that he showed any sign of fierceness; but 
upon feeling his wound, he dropped the candles, and endeav- 
ored to run up the shaft of the spear to arrive at me; so that 


It was not difficult for the young people to persuade the 
father, humbled as he was by years, infirmities, and sorrows, 
how much he had mistaken the character of the soldier. An 
jacknowledgment was all that De Lancey asked, and it was 
|no sooner sent then he hastened to the spot. There is little 
‘more toadd. He purchased a neat cottage, about half a mile 
from the family mansion. It was arranged with simplicity 
and good taste. The same marriage ceremony united Lucile 
and Philip, and De Lancey and Alice; but their residence 
was changed. Alice resigned her station to Lucile, and re- 
moved to the home her husband had prepared for her. 

The two cottages may yet be seen embowered in honey- 
suckle and grape-vines. Before the doors are often sporting 
rosy-faced children ; and Alice has given to her eldest boys, 
Conrad and Edward, the names of her conscript brothers. 

























| 











Selections. I was obliged to draw my pistol from my girdle and shoot 

oT him; and nearly at the same time my servant cleft his skull 

MY MARRIED DAUGHTER COULD you sEE! with a battle-axe. In a word, the hyena was the plague of 
By T. H. Bayly. our lives, the terror of our night-walks, and the destruction 


of our mules and asses, which, above everything else, are 
his favorite food. The inhabitants of Guinea kill these fero- 
cious animals by means of a gun, which they fix outside the 
villages, with a piece of carrion attached to the trigger, and 
placed near the muzzle in such a manner that, the moment 
the bait is touched, the trigger is pulled, and the piece dis- 
charged, which seldom fails to effect its purpose. 


My married daughter could you see, 
I’m sure you would be struck: 
My daughters all are charming girls, 
Few mothers have such luck. 

My married one — my eldest child — 
All hearts by magic wins: 

And my second so resembles her, 
Most people think them twins! 


My married daughter spoils her spouse, 
She’s quite a pattern wife ; 
And he adores her — well he may — 
Few men lead such a life! 
She ne’er had married mortal man, 
Till he had won her heart ; 
| And my second darling ’s just the same, 
They’re seldom known apart. 


MATTERS AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Ir is recorded of the gallant Admiral Hawke, that when 
he parted with his father on first going to sea, the latter 
exhorted him to behave well, adding, that “he hoped to live 
to see himacaptain.” “ A captain!” replied the boy. ‘Sir, 
if I did not think I should come to be an admiral, I would 
not go at all.” ~ 

A musical friend, being at one of our banks the other day, 
while the cashier was engaged in arranging a large-pile of 
bills, observed, “TI perceive you have your notes before you ; 
what part do you take?” “The counter is my patt, sir,’ 
was the ready reply. 

Some workmen, recently digging near Romsey Abbey, 
almost as old as St. Albans, found a stone coffin, containing, 
after at least,a thousand years’ repose, a female figure, 
whose long reddish hair and the flesh on the face, were little 
changed. 

Is not this a rare saying to come from Bacon ?— “ Cer- 
tainly, there be not two more fortunate properties, than to 
have a little of the fool, and not too much of the honest.” 

The name assassins was derived from a religious sect 
which fourished in Persia in the thirteenth century. The 
dagger was not an unknown instrument in their hands. 

A notorious miser, having heard a very eloquent charity 
sermon — “ This sermon,” said he, “ proves so strongly the 
necessity of alms, I have almost a mind to beg.” 

The following sign is over the door of an ale house: — 
“Table bear sold hear.” A wag made the remark that 


Her busband oft has press’d my hand, 
While tears were in his eyes, 

And said, “ You brought my Susan up— 
With you the credit lies.” 

To make her a domestic wife, 
Town was all my aim ; 

And my second is domestic, too — 
My system was the same. 


Now, do you know, I’ve often thought 
The eldest of the two 

(She’s married, so 1 may speak out) 
Would just have suited you! 

You never saw her? — how shall [ 
My eldest girl portray ? 

Oh! my second is her counterpart, 
And her you’l! meet to-day. 


THE HYENA. 
Tuts animal is what the poet Thompson designates as “the 


/with numerous black spots. The latter is called the spotted 
lor laughing hyena, and is found in various parts of Africa, 
|but more particularly at the Cape of Good Hope. They fre- 
quently enter the huts of the Hottentots in search of prey,||the bear must be the person’s own bruin. 
and sometimes even carry off children. Barbot relates that| He who commands himself, commands the world too; 
one of them coming into a negro’s house, on the coast ofj||and the more authority you have over others, the more com- 
IGuines, seized a girl, in spite of her resistance, threw her on|}mand you must have over yourself. 
ner back, holding fast by one of her legs, and was making}; In a single century, four thousand millions of human be- 
off with her; her screams, however, brought some men to! ings appear on the face of the earth, act their busy parts, 
her assistance, when the beast dropped her and made his//and sink into its peaceful bosom! 

English rogues place fourpenny pieces on the railroad 
tracks, let the locomotives give them a roll, and then pass 


them for sixpences. 


escape. 
Numbers of hyenas attend, on dark nights, about the sham- 

bles at the Cape, to carry away the filth and offal left by the 

inhabitants. Daring their nocturnal rambles in search of|| A man is more reserved on his friend’s concerns than his 

prey, they utter the most horrid yells; and some of the in-|}jown: a woman, on the contrary, keeps her own secret better 

habitants assert, that it has the power of imitating other ani-||than another's. 

mals’ cries, by which artifice it often succeeds in decoying|| To neglect at any time preparation for death, is to sleep 

larabs, calves and so forth from the folds. The farmers,||on our post at a siege ; but to omit it in old age, is to sleep 

however, lay a snare for taking them alive, which is a very|/at an attack. 

simple contrivance, being merely a building about six feet|} Gibbon says of history, that it is “little more than a regis- 

square, and as many in height, open at the top, with a sliding||ter of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” 

door: the bait inside is placed in such a manner that, on|} There is a Chinese proverb —“ In company set a guard 

their attempting to devour it, the door falls instantaneously ||upon your tongue ; in solitude upon your heart.” 

down and secures them. These creatures, says Mr. Bruce,|| The face of her we love, is the fairest of sights, and her 

were a general scourge to Abyssinia, in every situation, both|| voice the sweetest of harmony in the world. 

in the city and in the field ; and, I think, surpassed the sheep|| During the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, the Parisian din- 

in number. Gondar was full of them, from evening till|]ner hour was eight o’clock in the morning. 

dawn of day, seeking the different pieces of slaughtered|} It is said that any lawyer who writes so clearly as to be 

carcasses which this cruel and unclean people expose in the/|intelligible, is an enemy to his profession. 

streets without burial. “’ve buried my best friend,” as the undertaker said when 


One night, in Maitsha, being very intent on an observation,''he interred the quack doctor. & 
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Helect Portry. 


“MY MINDE TO ME A KINGDOME IS.” 


[This excellent philosophical song is printed from Percy’s “ Reliques 
of Aucient English Poetry,’ and appears to have been famous in the 
sixteenth century. It was taken froma thin quarto music book, en- 
titled “ Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie, made into 
Musicke of five parts: &c. By William Byrd, one of Gent. of the 
Queenes Majesties honorable Chappell, &c.”* (No date.) We give 
the piece with its original spelling.”” — rps. B. w. m-] 


My minde to me a kingdome is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

‘That God or Nature hath assignde: 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet stili my minde forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay ; 
I seek no more than may suffice; 
I presse to beare no haughtie sway ; 
Look what I lack iny minde supplies. 
Loe! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my minde doth bring. 


I see how plentie surfets oft, 
And hastie clymbers soonest fall: 
I see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all: 
These get with toile, and keep with feare ; 
Such cares my mind could never beare, 


No princely pompe, nor welthie store, 
, No force to winne the victorie, 
No wyltie wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to winne a lover’s eye ; 
To none of these I yeeld as thrall, 
For why my minde despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
I little have, yet seek no more: 

They are but poore, tho’ much they have ; 
And I am rich with little store: 

They poore, [rich; they beg, I give; 

They tacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s lousse, 
I grudge not at another’s gaine ; 
Ne worldly wave my mind can tosse, 
1 brooke that is another’s bane : 
I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend ; 
I lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 


I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 

I weigh not Cresus’ welth a straw : 
For care, I care not what it is ; 

I feare not fortune’s fatal law : 
My minde is such as may not move 
For beavtie bright or foree of love. 


I wish but what 1 have at will; 

{ wander not to seeke for more ; 
I like the plaine, I clime no hill ; 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toile.in vaine, 
To get what must be lost againe. 


I kisse not where I wish to kill; 
I feigne not love where most I hate ; 
I breake no sleep to winne my will; 
I wayte not at the mighties gate ; 
‘ I scorne no poore, I feare no rich ; 
I feele no want, nor bave too much, 


The court, ne cart, I like, ne lothe ; 
Extreames are counted worst of all : 
The golden meane betwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall : 
This is my choyce, for why I finde, 
No welth is like a quiet minde. 


My welth is health, and perfect ease ; 
My censcience clere my chiefe defence: 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give oflence : 
Thus do I Ive, thus will I die ; 
Would all did so as well as [! 


GWUtlitarym Bite. 











THE FIRE-EATERS, 

Pvetic attention has of late been occupied by the accounts 
of duels, suggesting to one’s memory the truism that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, prompt and proper in- 
terference would prevent men, under a mistaken notion of 
wounded honor, from placing the lives of the adversaries 
and their own in peril, besides involving not only the friends 
selected to accompany them, but the surgedn, whose attend- 
ance, in the event of mischief, would be at the service of 


either party. 


That the causes of sugh meetings are often ridiculously |!the table and pen a deadly challenge, as the only means of! 


disproportionate to their probable effects, the following in- 
stance may shew: 

Captain Johnson, and his subalterns, Frank Townely and 
Jarriet Morris, were seated together one evening, enjoying 
the most brotherly and social intercourse. The captain had 
seen much service, and gained golden opinions from his 
commanders ; his senior lieutenant had distinguished himself 
in the field, was a light-hearted, well-tempered fellow, a keen 
sportsman, and as fond of a bit of innocent fun as man need 
be. Morris’s age had not afforded him an opportunity of 
shewing his mettle ; but his old playmates at Marlow had 
often witnessed his victories over bigger boys than himself, 
and with what thorough good humor he now and then sub- 
mitted to a thorough good thrashing from one of superior 
thews and sinews, who had taken lessons in the art of self- 
defence. 

The trio thus briefly described were at supper. Townely 
was relating some occurrences to his captain, connected 
with recent exploits, and was fast arriving at the very cli- 
max of his narrative, when Jarriet, who cared much less for 
dog gun or rod, than for the cold beef before him, broke in 
upon the speaker with an application for the mustard. Frank 
seized the small brown jug which contained it, and in pass- 
ing it across to the beef-eater, lifted the silver lid, so that, 
when it reached Morris’s extended hand, part of the pun- 
gent emulsion ran over his fingers. He started back, and 
forgetting in an instant the terms of familiar friendship 
which had long existed between himself and the sportsman, 
exclaiming in a thundering rage — 

“ Townely, what do you mean by that? See, sir,’’ he 
said, holding out his soiled fingers, “ what you have done!” 

“ Well,” replied Frank, in a careless tone, “you wanted 
some mustard, and you've got what you asked for ;” and he 
could not resist laughing at the air of offended dignity which 
Morris’s face displayed. 

“ This is no subject for mirth, sir,” retorted Jarriet; “you 
have insulted me, and you must apologize.” 

«Eat your beef, man,” said Johnson, ‘and let Frank fin- 
ish his adventure ; ’tis you who ought to apologize for hav- 
ing cut him short in the very best part of his story.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said Morris, drawing up to his full height ; 

“since you please to support Mr. Townely in his rudeness, 
I seek other means of redress ;? and away went the youth, 
boiling over with rage. 
_ But not a word of his exit speech reached his compan- 
ions. Frank had arrived at ludicrous incident; the good 
captain and himself were relishing it so absorbingly, that 
poor Morris’s wrongs were unheeded. 

Some minutes passed; Johnson expressed his wonder 
that Jarriet did not return to finish his repast, adding, that 
he was a long while employed in washing his hands. The 
supper was kept on the table in expectation of his reappear- 
ance. Drawing toward the fire, the two friends lit their 
cigars, and having made themselves some grog, were chat- 
ting over divers matters, quite unprepared for coming events. 
Presently the captain’s servant entered with a note, which 
he handed to Townely, saying that it had been given him 
by Mr. Morris’s man. This instantly aroused Johnson’s at- 
tention, who, desiring the domestic to withdraw, said — 

“T must see that epistle.” 





‘‘ Nay, dear sif, it’s only an intimation that Jarriet does! 


not rejoin us to-night.” 


‘ But he shall do so, you may be sure. I insist on seeing! 


his note.”’ 
With some reluctance, Frank handed it to his command- 





healing your wounded feelings. Suppose I had not learned 
your intention, Townely would no doubt have suffered you 
to shoot at him. Doubtless you are a good shot; of your 
coolness and bravery there can be no donbt; there ye are 
well matched. You might have fallen, or you might have 
deprived the service of an efficient officer and yourself of a 
pleasant companion. You would have been wretched for 
the rest of your life; nor would regret alone have been the 
consequence of your intemperance — you would have been a 
marked man. People would have pointed at you and said, 
‘Do you see that fellow ?— Would you believe it —he shot 
a brother officer because his friend dipped the duellist's fin- 
gers in a mustard-pot.’ If the unfortunate gentleman had 
subjected his foe to any unsavory contact, there had been 
some excuse; but Mr. Morris, though no coward, could, as 
the nursery rhyme says, eat a pound of mustard. Was it 
worth while to immerse his hands in blood, because they had 
incurred such an innocent stain? It was so babyish an af- 
front for which to kill a man. Who ever before heard of 
death in a mustard-pot ?” 

The conclusion of this harangue awakened such a ludicrous 
association of ideas, that Townely tried in vain to hide his 
merriment. Morris, almost equally tickled, colored to his 
temples, and hastily said — “ Frank, I feel that I have play- 
ed the fool — will you forgive me?” 

Townely eagerly caught his hand, and gave it a hearty 
shake. Johnson, clapping Morris on the back, called him “a 
good boy,” made him finish his beef, and, soon after, the 
would-be-fire-eater was sitting between his friends, smoking 
a Havana, and endeavoring to persuade himself that what 
had passed with the last hour was but a grotesque dream. 


Aketches of Burtwcwt Mies. 


WASHINGTON AND BONAPARTE,---A CONTRAST, 


BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 




















Ir we compare Washington and Bonaparte, man to man, 
the genius of the former seems to be of a less elevated order 
than the latter. Washington belongs not, like Bonaparte, to 
that race of the Alexanders and Caesars, who surpass the 
osdinary stature of mankind. ‘Nothing astonishing attaches 
to his person ; he is not placed on a vast theatre; he is not 
pitted against the ablest captains and mightiest monarchs of 
his time ; he traverses no seas; he hurries not from Mem- 
phis to Vienna ang from Cadiz to Moscow: he defends him- 
self with a handfal of citizens on a soil without recollections 
and without celebrity, in the narrow cirele of the domestic 
hearth. He fights none of those battles which renew the tri- 
umphs of Arbela and Pharsalia; he overturns no thrones to 
recompense others with their ruins. 

Something of stillness envelopes the actions of Washing- 
ton, he acts deliberately : you would say he feels himself to 
be the representative of the liberty of future ages, and that 
he is afraid of compromising it. It is not his own destinies, 
but those of his country, with which this hero of a new kind 
is charged ; he allows not himself to hazard what does not 
belong to him. But what light bursts forth from this pro- 
found obscurity! Search the unknown forests where glis- 
tened the sword of Washington, what will you find there ? 
Graves? No! A world! Washington has left the United 
States for a trophy of his field of battle. Bonaparte has not 
any one characteristic of this grave American. He fights 
on an old soil, surrounded with glory and celebrity; he 


ing officer. It was indeed a challenge, and referring his|| wishes to create nothing but his own renown; he takes upon 
antagonist to a friend, who would arrange a hostile meeting.| himself nothing but his own aggrandizement. He seems to 


Johnson sent, desiring to see Morris immediately. The 
messenger returned, saying that he had retired for the night. 
“Go back and tell him that, as he is officer on duty for 
the week, I require his presence.” 
Frank, sadly annoyed at the turn affairs had taken, re- 


~||mained silent, and would have left the quarters, but that his; 


commanding officer had laid his orders upon him to remain. 
A short time elapsed, and Morris, dressed as though for 
parade, with sash, sword, &c., entered the apartment, his 
countenance betraying considerable emotion. Captain John- 
son thus addressed him : — 

““Mr. Morris, it is not my intention to take serious notice 
of what has just occurred ; I shall not, therefore, place you in 


close arrest, but, as your friend, point out the very ridiculous) 


position in which you have placed yourself. You fancy an 
insult was offered you where none was intended. You leave 








be aware that his mission will be short, that the torrent that 


} 

‘falls from such a height will speedily be exhausted : he has- 
tens to enjoy and abuse his glory, as men doa fugitive youth. 
| Like the gods of Homer, he wants to reach the end of the 


| world in four steps ; he appears on every shore, he hastily 


‘inscribes his name in the annals of every nation ; he throws 
crowns, as he runs, to his family and his soldiers ; he is in a 
hurry in his movements, in his laws, in his victories. Stoop- 
ling over the world, with one hand he overthrows kings, and 
| with the other strikes down the revolutionary giant ; but in 
crushing anarchy he stifles liberty, and finally loses his own 
‘in the field of his last battle. 

Each is rewarded according to his works. Washington 
‘raises his nation to independence; a retired magistrate, he 
sinks quietly to rest under his paternal roof, amid the regrets 
of his countrymen and the veneration of all nations. Bona- 
Leas robbed a nation of its independence; a fallen emperor, 
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he is hurried into an exile where the fears of the world deem 
him not safely enough imprisoned in the custody of the 
ocean. So longas, feeble and chained upon a rock, he strug- 
gles with death, Europe does not lay down its arms. He 
expires ; this intelligence, published at the gate of the palace 
before which the conqueror had caused so many funerals to 
be proclaimed, neither stops nor astonishes the passenger! 
What had the citizens to deplore? The republic of Washing- 
ton exists, whereas the empire of Bonaparte is destroyed: he 
died between the first and second voyage of a Frenchman, 
who found a grat@fal nation where he had fought for a few 
oppressed colonists. 

Washington and Bonaparte sprang from the bosom of a re- 
public: both born of liberty, the one was faithful to it, the 
other betrayed it. Their lot in futurity will be as different 
as their choice. The name of Washington will spread with 


had arrived in the Chinese waters. A blockade had been 
established and enforced. Imperial and fulminating edicts 
had been issued. The ranks of the celestial soldiery replen- 
ished, and the army subjected to new discipline. Old for- 
tresses were repaired and repairing, new ones erected, and 
wars and rumors of wars were the constant topic of daily 
remark and inquiry.” 





A CALCULATION WHICH OUTWEIGHS THE WORLD. 

A man in St. Louis made the proposition that he would 
give $200 to any man who would agree to give him one 
kernel of coffee for the first single vote Harrison got over 
Van Buren's whole vote —two for the second and so on in 
geometrical progression. Harrison runs 174 votes ahead of 
Van Buren, so that had the offer been accepted, the amount 
of coffee to be paid would be, 22,419,250,019,134,585,685,- 


liberty from age to age ; it will mark the commencement of |) 275,406,967,088,051,579,344,431,926,520,383 kernels. 


a new eta for mankind. The name of Bonaparte also will 
be repeated by future generations ; but it will not be accom- 
panied with any benediction, and will frequently serve for 
authority to oppressors, great or small. Washington was 
completely the representative of the wants, the ideas, the 
knowledge and the opinions of his time; he seconded instead 
of thwarting the movement of mind ; he aimed at that which 
it was his duty to aim at; hence the coherence and the per- 
petuity of his work. This man, who appears not very strik- 
ing, because he is natural and in his just proportions, blended 
his existence with that of his country ; his glory is the com- 
mon patrimony of growing civilization : his renown towers 
like one of those sanctuaries, whence flows an inexhaustible 
spring for the people. Bonaparte might, in like manner, 
have enriched the public domain: he acted upon the most 
civilized, the most intelligent, the bravest, and the most 
brilliant nation of the earth. What rank would he occupy 
at this day in the universe, if he had combined magnanimity 
with the heroic qualities which he’possessed — if, Washington 
and Bonaparte in one, he had appointed liberty the heir to 
his glory. But this prodigious giant did not completely con- 
nect his destinies with those of his contemporaries: his 
genius belonged to modern times, his ambition was of by- 
gone ages; he did not perceive that the miracles of his life 
far surpassed a diadem, and that his Gothic ornament would 
ill become ‘him. Sometimes he advanced a step with the 
age, at others he retrograded toward the past, and whether 
he opposed or followed the current of time, by his immense 
strength he repelled the waves or hurried them along with 
him. In his eyes men were but an engine of power; no 
sympathy existed between their happiness and his. He 
promised to deliver, and he fettered them ; he secluded him- 
self from them, they withdrew from him. The kings of 
Egypt placed their sepulchral pyramids not among flourish- 
ing fields, but amid sterile sands; those vast tombs stand 
like eternity in the desert: in their image Bonaparte built 
the monument of his renown. Those who, like me, have 
beheld the conqueror of Europe and the legislator of Amer- 


ica, now turn their eyes from the stage of the world: a few, 


players who excite tears or laughter are not worth looking at. 


PAiscellawtes. 


THE CONTEST IN THE EAST. 

Tue troubles in China having broken up the missionary 
establishment at Canton, Dr. Parker, who has been attached 
to it as a physician and preacher for six years past, has taken 














the opportunity to pay a visit to this country. The following) 


are some of the closing remarks of an address delivered by 
him in New York, giving some account of his labors in China. 


“To delineate the signs of the times, as indicated by the) 
revolutions now in progress, to exhibit the evils and influ-| 


ence of the Opium traffic, will require a separate considera- 
tion. In respect to the latter, suffice it to say, that though 
much has been published in China and in Europe about the 
evil, the half has not been told, or generally conceived. 
This assertion is authorised by positive knowledge. As to 
the signs of the times, many things indicate a new era. 
The great Celestial Dynasty appears to have reached the 


zenith of its glory, and has occupied the throne 200 years,| 


about the period which Providence has allowed to the most 
protracted reign since the foundation of the Empire. The 
Lion of the west, and the Dragon of the east, after long, re- 
peated, and reciprocal goadings, have roused themselves up, 
and have come tocombat. British troops to the amount of 
some thousands, ships of the line, frigates, sloops of war, 
and steamers, with the implements of European warfare, 


In one pound of coffee there are 2500 kernels, so that the 
above is equal to 8,757,519,538,724,447,924,111,487,096,518,- 
770,148,181,418,821,414 pounds. 

The average consumption for 18 years previous to 1838, 
in the United States, was 45,000,000, pounds per year —so 
that there would be enough for 194,611,545,304,987,731,646,- 
921,935,478,194,892,181,809 years. 

The average value of coffee is about 12 cts., so that the 
above would be worth 1,050,902,344,646,933,750,893,378,- 
451,582,252,417,781,770,246,569 dollars, 68 cts. 





ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
Amone the riches of Arabian literature, i$ a manuscript by 
the Arab ‘historian Ibn Khaldoun, under the title of History 
of the Arabs and Berbers, which throws great light on the cus- 
toms and institutions of Northern Africa in the middle ages, 
and contains a highly interesting account of the existence, 
origin, and migrations of the aboriginal tribes, who had been 
driven by the zeal of the holy wars far from the land of the 
Prophet. The Minister of War having been informed that 
this manuscript, of which France had only an imperfect 
copy, was to be found at Constantinople, had lately a copy 
made of it, which was presented to the Bibliotheque Royale. 
Several parts of other copies of the same manuscript were 
|found at Constantina, a few hours after the taking of that 
town in 1837, and have been forwarded to Paris. The Min- 
|hister has just ordered the publication of the Arab text, with 
a French translation. ‘This important task has been entrust- 
ed to M. de Slae, a distinguished Oriental scholar. —Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 








STANDARD OF NAPOLEON’S “OLD GUARD.” 

|| Iris stated in Galignani’s Messenger, that the standard 
of the first regiment of the old Imperial Guard, which Na- 
|| poleon embraced at Fontainebleau in 1814, on taking leave 
|| of the army, and has since been preserved by General Petit, 
has, by him, been delivered up to the King, in order that it 
may be deposited at the Invalides, with the sword of Auster- 
litz, presented by Gen. Bertrand. The colors are much 
|| faded by time and service, but there may still be read on one 
| side, “Garde Imperiale l’Empereur Napoleon, au premier 
Regiment de Grenadiera a pied Vieille Garde.” And on the 
|| other, “ Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Wa- 

gram, Moskowa, Vienne, Berlin, Madrid, Moscow.” 








| 
| 


ENCHANTED ROCK IN TEXAS. 

In Texas there is a celebrated rock which is held in great 

reverence by the Commanche Indians. The rock is dark 

‘}colored Mica in broad plates. It is probably these plates, 

|| that, reflecting the sun’s rays, give to this celebrated hill the 
|| astonishingly brilliant appearance described by travellers. 





' 
| NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON. 
|| Accrpent has led to the discovery that the steam which 


| . . . 
\j}escapes from the boilers of steam-engines, in many cases 


la fortnight since, the engine-man at a stationary steam-en- 
gine, on a railway in the neighborhood of Newcastle, hap- 
pening to have one hand in a copious jet of steam, which 
escaped from an accidental aperture in the boiler, whilst he 
|| applied his other hand to the lever of the safety-valve, ex- 
perienced an electric shock. This led to the discovery that 
electricity was given out by the steam with great rapidity, 
and might be collected as from a powerful electric machine. 
|| It has been ascertained, moreover, that the phenomenon does 
not arise from any circumstances peculiar to the boiler in 
which it was observed: for in many other boilers, which 











developes or gives out great quanties of electricity. About) 


have since been tried, the steam has been found to develope 
electricity very copiously. The subject is being followed up 
here by experiments, and has been brought under the notice 
of some of the most eminent scientific men of the day. It 
is not unlikely that the newly discovered phenomenon may 
lead to important results, in advancing our knowledge of the 
nature of the subtle and mysterious fluid, and forming an 
era in the history of electrical science.— Gateshead Observer. 

The engineman on attempting to lay hold of the lever of 
the safety-valve, received what he describes as a severe 
blow, which nearly caused him to fall: he a second time at- 
tempted it, and received a similar blow. This havinggbeen 
made known, an examination of the boiler took place, and 
it was found that the steam, which was escaping from a 
“blower,” near to the safety-valve, was highly charged with 
electricity. Our informant states that on himself placing 
one hand in the steam, sparks upwards of half an inch in 
length were emitted from the other: and this whilst he stood 
upon the masonry which was surrounding the boiler; so 
that had he been upon a glass stool, the effects would have 
been much greater.— Durham Advertiser. 





AN AERIAL GUY FAWKES. 
AxouT five o’clock, last evening, says an English paper, a 
machine about twelve feet high, filled with hydrogen gas, and 
representing the figure of Guy Fawkes, ascended from the 
grounds of a gentleman in the City-road. This apparition, 
as it may be justly termed, rose in a perpendicular manner, 
and the action of the wind upon the arms and legs gave it 
all the effect of a person walking in the air. It caused great 
excitement among those who witnessed the phenomenon. 
It pursued its course in the direction of the city, crossing 
the river into Kent, in some part of which it is supposed to 
have descended. 





DRINKING RUM LIKE THE RULE OF THREF. 

A LaBorine man, who was in the habit of indulging occa- 
sionally too freely in the use of strong drink, applied, not 
long since, to one of our townsmen for employment. The 
latter agreed to employ him for several months, on condition 
that he would abstain from drinking entirely, during the time ; 
but should he yield to temptation, he was to forfeit his wages. 
The laborer professed his willingness to accept the proposal, 
on the condition stated, when his employer expressed some 
fears that he would, in an evil hour forget his resolution. 
The laborer replied that he was confident that he could keep 
to his engagement —for, said he, “ drinking rum is like the 
Rule of Three—MORE REQUIRES MORE, AND LESS REQUIRES LESS.’? 





A PHRENOLOGIST’S BEQUEST. 

Dr. Rozertson of Paris, a distinguished phrenologist of long 
standing, lately deceased, having been an intimate friend of 
Dr. Spurzheim, has by his will left to the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Boston his valuable collection of casts, &c., and has 
also directed that his own skull be sent to the Society. He 
has likewise left one thousand francs to be appropriated to 
the purpose of defraying the expense attending the transmis- 
sion of his cabinet to Boston. | 





PAINTINGS FOR THE CAPITOL. 

We learn from the National Intelligencer that an Ameri- 
can in Paris, writing to his friend in Washington, says : “ Mr. 
Vanderlyn, the distinguished American artist, is here, en- 
gaged in painting a picture for one of the pannels in the Ro- 
tunda of our Capitol, and, as far as I am capable of judging, 
it will be a lasting monument to his reputation as an artist.” 





ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. 

Proressor Hua, of Soleure, already known for his valu- 

able discoveries of fossil remains in the Jura, is stated by 

the Nouvelliste Vaudoi to have recently found some large 

fragments of antediluvian animals of the Saurian race, and 

to have been able to form out of these remains an enormous 
crocodile, with processes resembling wings. 





QUAKER COLLEGE. 

Tue Philade)phia North American states that Mr. Nathan 

Dunn, a friend to liberal education, has recently given to 

the managers of Haverford School, the only Quaker college, 

we believe, on this continent, the sum of $20,000, which es- 
tablishes that interesting institution on a durable basis. 





A GRAIN OF GOLD is 20 mites, a mite 24 droits, a droit 20 
periots, and a periot 24 blanks ; used in weighing diamonds. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DINNERS. 

Mr. Murray is in the habit of giving an annual dinner 
to the “trade,” (which means the booksellers of London,) at 
the Albion tavern, Aldersgate street, as a sort of introduc- 
tion—and a very agreeable one it always proves—to his 
“subscribing” or selling the new books which he is about 
to publish. And experience has convinced Mr. Murray that 
the £300 or £400, which he thus expends in giving a prince- 
sy entertainment to the booksellers of the metropolis, prior 
to offering his new publications for sale to them, is not money 
lost. The event has in every instance shown, what indeed 
might safely enough have been taken for granted, that noth- 
ing on earth coritributes so much to the pre-disposition to 
purchase on a large scale, as a first rate dinner, followed by 
oceans of wines of the choicest quality. I believe there can- 
not be a question that Mr. Murray has repeatedly disposed 
of twice the amount of books at these dinners, that he would 
have none, had he, according to the usual custom among 
publishers, simply sent specimen copies round to the trade, 
and received whatever orders they were inclined to give. In 
numerous instances he has in this way disposed of many 
hundred copies of a large expensive book, several months 
before the work was printed, the trade being satisfied with 
knowing the title, price and sale of the book, and that it 
was to be sent into the world under Mr. Murray’s bibliopolic 
auspices. On several occasions, Mr. Murray has in the 
space of a few hours sold upwards of £25,000 worth of un- 
published literature. About three years ago, he sold, at one 
of these dinners, books to the, amount of £30,000. Next 
day, it is true, many persons began to have some misgivings| 
as to whether they had not purchased too largely; but that) 
was their affair and not Mr. Murray’s. Besides, they would 































For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
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Tue anchor ’s weighing, and the sail ’s unfurled, 

Of the proud ship that half around the world 

Will take thee a wanderer! Stay for one farewell ! — 
Soft be the breezes, gentle be the swell 

Of the great deep; in that Almighty hand 

That holds the sparrow, weigheth out the sand 

That goes to make our world — strange dwelling place! — 
And stretcheth out the waters’ wondrous face, 

Oh ! be thou kept, guided from shore to shore, 

Safe from the lightning’s flash, the tempest’s roar. 


Look out upon the ocean —the broad sea — 
Image and emblem of eternity! 
Then turn thy thoughts into the depths below, 
And count the victims of the waves’ wild flow. 
Many are there whose friends know not their fate, — 
Ay, many a youth for whom kind greetings wait; 
And in their homes, as oft the shadow falls, 
Bringing no tidings to their waiting halls, 
Of the trim bark, how many fond hearts quail, 
Shrinking in fancy from the tempest’s wail ! 

* * * That bark —a shattered wreck — 
The dead and dying garnishing her deck, 
Her reeling form the foaming waves enwreath, 
And she is cradled in the depths beneath — 
Tomb of parental hope — fraternal joy. 
Be thy heart stayed on Him, young sailor boy ! 
Then, though the storm blasts rage, the billows roll, 
Thou in firm patience shalt possess thy soul ; 
And though death call thee from the unfathomed deep, 
Thou wilt not shrink as from an endless sleep ; 
Thou ‘It know those restless waves, with crests of foam, 
Wiil bear thee onward to an heavenly home, 
Where there ’s no angry surge with deafening roar :— 
None but the waves of joy break on that shore. 


But the breeze freshens as the anchor’s won; 





be found just as ready as ever to repeat the error, by pur- 
chasing with the same liberality as before, whenever Mr. 
Murray chose to favor them again with the best wines the 


Albion could produce. 





BUNYAN IN PRISON. 

Joun Bunyan was imprisoned in Bedford Jail for the; 
space of twelve years, for preaching the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. To contribute something towards the support of his) 
family, consisting of his wife and four children, (one of, 
which was blind,) he émployed his time while in prison in! 
making long tagged laces. It is likely that he learned this) 
occupation during his confinement, as Mrs. Bunyan observed) 
before the Justices, (when they committed her husband to} 
prison) that she had nothing to support her children but what 
she received from charity. This proves both his habitual in- 
dustry, and his strong affection for his family, which led him 
to work so many hours for such small earnings as were de- 
rived from this employment. | 
The respectability of his character, and the propriety of) 
his conduct, appear to have operated powerfully on the mind| 
of the jailor, who showed him much kindness in permitting} 
him to go out and visit his friends occasionally, and once to. 
undertake a journey to London ; as also by reposing trust in 
him, and committing the management of the prison to his care. | 
The following anecdote is told respecting the jailor m8 

| 


| 


Mr. Bunyan. It being known to some of the persecuting 
prelates in London that he was often out of prison, they sent 
down an officer to talk with the jailor on the subject, and in 
order to find him out, he was to get there in the middle of 
the night. Mr. Bunyan was at home, but so restless that he 
could not sleep; he therefore acquainted his wife, that though 
the jailor had giving him liberty to stay till the morning, 
yet, from his uneasiness, he must immediately return. He, 
did so, and the jailor blamed him for coming at such an} 
unseasonable hour. Early in the morning the messenger 
came, and interrogating the jailor, said, ‘“ Are all the pris-; 
oners safe?” “Yes.” ‘Is John Bunyan safe?” “Yes.” 
“ Let me see him.” He was called, and appeared ; and all) 
was well. After the messenger was gone, the jailor, ad- 
dressing Mr. Bunyan, said, “ Well, you may go out again 
just when you think proper, for you know when to return 
better than I can tell you.” — Ivimey’s Life. 








Ix 1631 leather cannons were used by the Swedes with) 
considerable success. They were considered an improve- 
ment upon the wooden cannon then in use, and which con-! 
sisted of thick staves of wood bound together by iron hoops. 








RicH RELATIONS are generally distant acquaintances ; like} 
the great bear in the museum, to be looked at and admired, 
but not approached. | 









The “ stars and stripes ”’ are fluttering in the sun, 
And the gay pennant streams afar and free ; — 
The last boat waits to bear thee o’er the sca: — 
Once more adieu ; the west wind fills thy sail ; 
Speed on! speed on! before the auspicious gale. 
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Correctness. — There is no term so often misapplied, as 
correctness, when speaking of literature or the fine arts. Crit- 
ics are apt to believe that correctness consists in the close 
observance of certain rules, rather than in making a true copy 
of nature. According to their theory a garden laid out in 
squares, or any other geometrical figures, would be more 
correct than a wild wood or pasture. The following anec- 
dotes will illustrate our remarks. A certain French profes- 
sor admired correctness in fencing. ‘ You had no business 
to hit me then. You must never thrust in quart, till you have 
thrust in tierce.’ A physician named Tomes liked correct- 
ness in medical practice. “I stand up for Artemius. That 
he killed his patient is plain enough. But still he acted ac- 
cording to rule. A man deadds a man dead ; and there is an 
end of the matter. But if rules are to be broken, there is no 
saying what consequences may follow.’ There was a cer- 
tain old German officer, who was a great admirer of correct- 
ness in military operations. He conceived a great antipathy 
against Bonaparte for setting aside the rules of military sci- 
ence in conducting his battles. “In my youth we used to 
march and countermarch all summer without gaining or 
losing a square league, and then we went into winter quar- 
ters. And now comes an ignorant, hot-headed young man, 
who flies about from Boulogne to Ulm and from Ulm to the 
middle of Moravia, and fights battles in December. The 
whole system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect.” This 
anecdote reminds us of a remark we sometimes hear in con- 
versation: ‘He is an excellent man, strictly conscientious, | 
perfectly honest, generous and of unexceptionable charac- 
ter — but his principles are abominable!” 


Scunptors.— We hope we shall hear of no more aspirants 
for immortality in this line for some time, as we have had 
jenough spring up in three or four years past to last half an 
jage at least. And truly the condition in which Mr. Craw- 
|ford, one of the earliest and ablest of these young adven- 
(turers, is represented by the correspondent of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, is enough to damp the ardor of any one but a true 
|genius, who, to be sure, is never damped by any thing. Mr. 
|Crawford is represented to be struggling for a livelihood, 























a mould for a statue of Orpheus, which some of the best 
judges compare to the Apollo, but for which “he has not be- 
spoken the marble, having as yet no order for the work!” 

The statue of Orpheus represents the descent into the In- 
fernal Regions after his lost Eurydice. Old as the story may 
seem,, it has never been treated before ; and although it fills 
one of the most touching passages of the tenderest poet of 
antiquity, the first to record it in marble is a native of a 
world of which neither Orpheus, nor his poet ever dreamed. 
The moment seized by the artist is when Orpheus has tri- 
umphed, by his omnipotent lyre, over Cerberus, and starts 
with a prompt elastic step on his earnest errand ; the three- 
headed dog nods in sleep by his side; the drapery is borne 
back by the rushing air of the cavern; the lyre, its duty 
done, is in the left hand at his side ; while the.right hand is 
raised above the eyes, as if to gather all the little light of the 
dark place into which he is descending, and to assist him in 
finding his way. The design and execution are very beau- 
tiful, and have placed the young artist, even by the severe 
judgments of Italian taste, in the front rank of his profession. 

It is to be hoped that the Orpheus may be secured for the 
Boston Atheneum. A lithograph engraving of it may be 
seen at Messrs. Little & Brown’s, Washington street. 


Oxiver CromweLt. — Cromwell was probably one of the 
greatest hypocrites the world ever saw. After he was set- 
tiled in the Protectorship, he gave orders for several pieces of 
ordnance to be immediately cast. It was desired to know 
his pleasure what arms should be upon them? To which he 
answered, “The arms of the Commonwealth.” And after 
a little pause, “ Let this,” said his Highness, be the motto— 
‘Open thou our lips, and our mouths shall shew forth thy 
praises.” Many of these pieces were extant at the Resto- 
ration, but were soon after broken up. 





Bryant’s “Serections From THE AMERICAN Poets.” — We 
would ask the editor of this volume of the Family Library, 
Who is Elizabeth Park? She is quoted in that work as the 
author of Miriam, &c. Miss Louisa J. Park is the author of 
Miriam, and such a blunder is inexcusable on the part of the 
editor of a work which lays claim to extraordinary merit. 
Miss Park is now Mrs. Hall, having been lately married to 
the Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. Again, we would ask why 
Mr. George D. Prentice, Mr. Isaac C. Pray, Jr., and Mr. B. 
B. Thatcher, are not represented in this work, and if they 
were omitted on account of their political opinions? We 
have thought that Mr. Bryant was above such paltry jeal- 
ousy. Yet the works of all three of these gentlemen are 
superior in merit to those of two-thirds of the authors who 
are there represented. 





Post Orrice Rerorm.—The Report of the Postmaster. 
General is not calculated to help the business of Post Office 
reform. The whole community seems to be agreed that the 
postage on letters is too high ; but they are not equally pre- 
pared to say that the charge for newspapers is too low. Yet 
such seems to be the opinion of the Report. The Postmaster 
General proposes that the postage on newspapers be increased 
to double what it is at present. Yet notwithstanding this, 
newspapers can be carried so much cheaper than by mail, 
by various other modes of conveyance, that the head of the 
department has been obliged to use coercive measures against 
private paper mails. If individuals, without the facilities 
and advantages afforded them by government patronage, can 
afford to carry newspapers for a mere trifle compared with 
the rates of postage, there is reason to conclude that these 
rates are too high. The change recommended would fall 
very heavily upon the country people, who are obliged to 
depend on the mails for their supply of newspapers. The 
inhabitants of large towns would remedy the evil by estab- 
lishing private modes of conveyance. At any rate, the Gov- 
ernment would be a loser, and that portion of the people 
would be most heavily taxed who are least able to bear it. 

Some reform in these matters, is, however, necessary both 
for the sake of the government revenue and the accommo- 
dation of the public. One good item of reform would be to 
charge all newspapers and periodicals with postage in ad- 
vance. Under present circumstances millions of papers are 
carried backward and forward,for which Government receives 
not one cent. Papers are constantly sent all over the coun- 
try for gratuitous distribution. Very many of these are re- 
fused by the persons to whom they are sent, and the Post 


notwithstanding his great merit and exceeding genius, aj/Office gets nothing for them, while it has borne all the ex- 


blameless life and an amiable character. He hascompletediipenses of transportation. These expenses in the aggregate 
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Tue Stave Trape.—The brig Tigris, of Salem, has 
been sent home from the coast of Africa, in charge of a prize 
crew, by a British cruiser, on a charge of being unlawfully 
engaged in this infamous traffic, by carrying slaves from 
one port to another. Only one slave was found on board, 
who was brought home with the vessel. It is said he sup- 
poses he is to be fattened for the table of some of the Ameri- 
can chiefs. The evidence is principally in depositions in the 
Portuguese language. The captain admits an attempt to 
deceive the British officers, and the evidence is expected to 
work the forfeiture of the vessel. 




































must amount to no inconsiderable sum of money. In case 
of such a change, the publisher would pay all postage on 
newspapers ; but he would not be a loser. People would 
feel so much better satisfied by being saved the trouble of 
making payments at the post office for their newspapers, 
that they would be more willing to become subscribers, 
though the cost of the postage should be added to the sub- 
scription price. Many other suggestions might be made, 
but we must close, or we fear we shall be tedious. 





Derensive Orerations.— An important object of study 
with that body which makes laws for the country is the art 
of preserving peace, or preventing war. Now it is obvious 
that there are two kinds of measures to be pursued by gov- 
ernment for the accomplishment of this object. The one is, 
to intimidate foreign nations who might entertain warlike 
designs towards us, by the manifestation of national courage, 
and by exhibiting the power of ‘carrying on offensive or de- 
fensive war, in case it should be declared. The second is to 
do justice with all nations, and to resolutely require justice 
from their hands. By preparation for war we excite their 
fear of our arms, and by doing and requiring justice we gain 
their good will and command their respect. Yet it must be 
obvious to all, that while we have pursued that course of 
conduct which has obtained the good will and respect of for- 
eign nations, our government has most unaccountably neg- 
lected to fortify our coast, and to make other preparations 
for either an offensive or defensive war. The following item 
may suggest to the reader the somewhat alarming necessity 
of placing ourselves in readiness to defend our cities from 
bombardment, by the establishment of a powerful navy. A 
late London paper, commenting upon the recent destruction 
of St. Jean d’ Acre, says: 


Eastern Raitroap. — The stock of another extension of 
this important line, from Portsmouth to Portland, has been 
taken up to the amount of $500,000, leaving but $200,000 
to be filled up. Its construction will probably be immediate- 
ly commenced. 





Tue Mostcat Rerorter. — We have received the first 
number of a new monthly with this title, conducted by Asa 
Fitz and E. B. Dearborn, and published by Saxton & Peirce, 
at three dollars per annum. Its appearance is very neat. 
The contents are quite of a miscellaneous character, but 
we somewhat doubt the possibility of enlisting interest 
enough in a work devoted exclusively to music, to secure its 
perpetuity, — more especially as we perceive the editors 
take a course in their leading article which we presume will| 
disaffect a large portion of the musical community. 











Tue Boston Musicat Instirure commenced a series of 
Concerts on Thursday evening last, which are to be contin-| 
ued from time to time during theseason. To-morrow even-| 
ing the Institute will perform the Sacred Oratorio of Joseph. 

“ The easy reduction of all the Syrian fortresses in succes-||The concerts will take place alternately on Thursday and 
sion, demonstrates that nocity or fort on the sea, how strongly || Sunday evenings, and will comprise a great variety of sacred | 
soever it may be fortified, can count upon resisting a British ||and secular music. We are glad that they have adopted the| 
fleet for twenty-four hours ; consequently no coast is inac-|jplan of low prices, which is the only way to diffuse a taste| 
cessible to a British military descent. We may be said to|/for music among the mass of the people. The tickets will! 
be on the confines of every maritime nation for all purposes|/be but twenty-five cents. The society deserves well of the: 
of attack, though happily ourselves unassailable; and there-|}community, and we hope to see the concerts well attended. 
fore whatever nation having a sea-coast shall make war upon 
us, must line that coast from end to end with troops, or cal- 
culate upon having the war upon its own soil, and in a spot 
chosen at our own discretion.” 





Mr. Dempster gives his last Concert for the season this 
evening. We are sorry to lose so accomplished a vocalist, 
and hope the hearty welcome he has. always received from 
jour musical community, will induce him to pay us an early 
visit, when his present engagements are closed. 


Printine For THE Buinp.—The multiplication of books 
for the instruction of the blind, is a matter of high gratifica- 
tion to every benevolent mind. Such is now the variety of 
works which have been brought within their reach, that they 
are no longer solely dependent on oral instruction, but can 
pursue all the elementary branches of knowledge in a simi- 
lar manner with those who have the advantage of all the 
senses. Printing for the blind is a very different affair from 
common printing, and much more expensive. The letters, 
instead of being printed in colors, to meet the eye, must be 
raised from the surface, in the manner of embossing, to be- 
come sensible to the touch ; and as they must of course be 
of a large size, only about forty lines, with the requisite space 
between, can be comprised in a large quarto page, of the size 
of the Magazine. 

The Bible is now printing in England, in this manner, 
and will make, when completed, fifteen large super-royal 
quarto volumes, comprising 2,470 pages. The New Testa- 
ment is now completed in four volumes. In ordinary print- 
ing, the same number of pages might be bound in three or 
four volumes; but to render the embossed letters distinct 
and durable, they must be considerably raised, and the paper 
must be of very thick and firm texture. The binding must 
also be sufficiently open to prevent the printing being ob- 
literated by pressure. The British government have appro- 
priated four hundred pounds sterling to this noble work. 

The process of printing for the biind has beef brought to 
greater perfection at the Institution in this city, than in any 
other place, and beautiful specimens of workmanship are 
constantly issuing from its press. One of the latest is an 
edition of Pierce’s Geometry, the expense of which, we un- 
derstand, was defrayed by the Hon. Peter C. Brooks, of this 
city. The institution will publish a series of scientific works 
for the use of the pupils, with whose progress it can hardly 
expect to keep pace, unless nobly seconded by the munifi- 
cence of the community. 





@Gecklm Mecory. 


Tue Leciszature assembled at the State House, Wednes- 
day morning. The House was called to order at 11 o'clock, 
by the senior member of the Boston delegation. Governor, 
Morton came in and administered the customary oaths to the| 
members, after which the House proceeded to ballot for Clerk; 
and Speaker. Luther S. Cushing, Esq., was re-elected Clerk, | 
and George Ashmun, Esq., of Springfield, was elected Spéak- 
er, on the second ballot. In the Senate, Charles Calhoun,| 
Esq., was re-elected Clerk, and Daniel P. King, of Essex, re-| 
elected President. 

Elisha W. Dana and George E. Dana were brought before, 
the Police Court, a few days since, charged with selling lot-, 
tery tickets. The case was continued, in consequence of the 
illness of a witness. Twenty thousand dollars bail was re- 

quired for each, and they were committed. Benjamin Eaton 

was also charged with the same offence. His case was con- 
tinued for the same reason. Four thousand dollars bail was 
required, and he was committed. 

The ship yards along the East River, are full of life and) 
activity. We learn from the New York Times, that the keels 
of several noble merchantmen have been recently laid, and’ 
there is a splendid ship on the stocks in Brown & Bell’s| 
yard, the capacity of which will be about thirteen hundred, 
tons. She is intended for a transient vessel, but exceeds in| 
size the first class packet ships. 

The funeral services of Napoleon were to take place about; 
the 20th Dec. Prince Louis, it is reported, would soon after, 
be liberated, the Prince being required to pledge himself 
never to repeat his criminal attempt. 








| 








| 


| 
| 


dent in British Guiana, is the editor of a paper in that prov- 
ince, entitled the “Guiana Chronicle.” 

The population of Texas is said to be 200,000; of Mexico, 
16,733,304 ; of the United States, 17,000,000, 





Messrs. Perley and Stoneham have become the printers 
and publishers of the “ Lynn Record.” 


Mr. Richard Hildreth, formerly of this city, and now resi- | 
id 


The question has been frequently asked of late in the pub- 
lic papers, whether the blind are ever insane. There have 
been two blind patients in the Massachusetts Lunatic Hos- 
pital in the course of the last year; one an aged lady near 
seventy years of age, anda young man about thirty. The 
former was insane before she was blind, as well as after. 
The young man was blind many years before he was insane. 

M. Salomon directs, for the purpose of preserving reptiles, 
that they be immersed for two months in strong alcohol, and 
then placed in a stove heated to 1048°, until they are com- 
pletely dried. After this preparation, they may be kept for 
any length of time, without exhaling any disagreeable odor. 

One hundred and twenty citizens, of Albany, have called 
a public meeting of the inhabitants, to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of purchasing a plat of round for a new 
| public cemetery, on a plan similar to that of Mount Auburn. 

It is stated in the Providence Journal, that a phrenologist 

|lately applied for the use of the Common Council Chamber 
of Chicago, for alecture room. The fathers of the city grant- 
ed it, provided he would examine the heads of the Mayor, 
Council and Clerk, gratis. 

Three American schooners, the Ocean, Director and Alms, 
have been condemned at Halifax, N.S., for encroaching 
upon the fisheries of that province, in violation of the treaty 
of 1818. 








A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


uelwtess Wirectory. 
WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, nad 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation... Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
and books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 
HENRY PRENTISS, 

No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to Jet on 
j reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 

| dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 



































WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 13 ‘fremont Row. 





————_—_— 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 
This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
| variety of original and selected matter calcutated to instruct, improve 
jand entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
lof the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
| of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
ecision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
'they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. ] 
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THE POETRY BY LORD BYRON....THE MUSIC BY STEPHEN GLOVER. 
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=Seee: Pesniteze?s 


o 
ihn we know that thy God is with thee And our s0r- row may cease to re 
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~ —— “Wee ‘we kmow that thy God a, with thee. Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emeralds be; 


P acanaree. Y 

a There should not be the shadow of gloom 
aegis a See SS = In aught that reminds us of thee ; 

== Young flow’rs and an evergreen tree 
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cite May spring from the amined 
Bat nor cypress nor yew let us 
For why should we mourn for an blest? 





